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way about trip, and what I had seen 


et the meeting... 
Subacquently we thrown in company 
with a dissipated young man, a resident of 
the, place: In such’ ciroumstances things 
went’ from’ bad to" worse, until finally the 
fate t'of the gnxious-seat was occu- 
best it's bodes, apparently 
a any, and quench- 
sg he of the Spirit by 
e “spirit” from the ‘tap-room. On Sab- 
bath morning I sought.the place of preach- | 
ing; where the, new minister whom I had 
recently, been iso muck struck with, was ex- 
pected to officinta; but anot:er ecoupied bis 
plage, and Ileft.the churgh, After wander- 
ing for,pome timé,-[ifell into a Metho- 
diat place of worship, but did not listen to 
sepmon; a6 my thoughts were too much 
bed with the conflicting svenps of the 
previous week. In the afternoon | retarned 
to the church whither I had first gone in the 
morning. It happened to be the regular 
odmmunion and, the Lord's ‘Bup- 
pet having been ctlebrated, the congrega- 
¢ion dismiseeil. Just;qt that moment 


‘thunder-storm ensued. A Metho- 
ascended the pulpit, and inviting the Aaa 
to resume their seats, said that it might be 


that God had, sent that storm providentially 


for the good of some who were present. | | 


After a most fervent exhortation to the un- 
converted, he called upon all who wished 
to seek’ their salvation, to come forward 
to' thé unkiows-seat. A number did so; I 
did tot; I wishéd I was a thousand thiles 
had now but little disposition 
ar serious feelings. As the storm 
etained us for. some time, the new minister 
stipied himeelf, after conversing with the 
inquirers, by passing among, the pews, and 
addressing a few words to such as he thought 
were more or less concerned; and at length 
took his seat beside me. 
~ I tégret that you did not come out among 
the anxious,” said he. 
eould not do so,” I replied ; for I 
have lost my serious impressions.” : 
You are in situation ; 
Géala Spirit ‘has evidently been moving in 
your heart ;, he is easily resisted ; you may 
yw grieve him away; this very day may 
a the turning-point of your soul for all eter- 
That may be true; I suppose itis. But 
I can’t be a hypocrite. I am not in a state 
of mind which would justify me in placing 
riyself amitng atixioud idquirers.” 
you not wish to be saved ?” 


~ do.” | | 
willing to seek the Lord 


not.” 


E have. My travelling companions who 
are With’ me’ at the hotel; are entirely irre- 
figidua,; and their cotipany has done me no 
o:, With great, emotion and affection the min- 
ister hen said f 
My young friend, I fear: you. will. lose 
your-soul, Ad the present time may be s 
matter of lifé'or:death'to you, I entreat you 
to make up your mind té resist every temp- 
tation! to the contrary ; and just resolve that, 
with God’s help, you will at once endeavour 
to secure He is 
feady and willing to'téceive you, He says, 
My. on, ive me, thy heart.’ Go alone 
when you leave this place, and see if you 
cannot make the gurrender of yourself to 
him. You must leave those young men, and 
that hotel: Oneof the families in my con- 
tion are friends of yours, and I will see. 
that they invite you to their house, and you 


go.” 
me sitation, I replied, 


After nioment’s 
“On that evening I became a guest of the 
friends, alluded to, and remained under their 
hospitable roof-until I had reason to hope 
the.gtent change had occurred which made 
me heir of God; and a joint heir with Je 
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the way to. salvation, however, my refusal,to 
take it when thus invited aggravated my 
wisery.; left the ‘church almost over- 
whelmed. « Phe:friend with whom I had re- 


well remember that 
ight, intid ow as wo walked through the 


leas, ‘that, I had no right feelings; 
WAS progd and obstinate ; 
ashamed even to let. the world: know my 
about -religion ; and that. I almost 
feared that God in his displeasure would 
strike me down in the streets, and felt that 
yey: be jest if he did so. In thé midst 
edness; friend proposed 
it T whould go with in the 
with the minister. ead, 
§ drowhing man, ‘fo seize every straw, I 
agreed to his request; but when i 
came, with ite bright sunshine, and the bus- 


of a world in. pursuit of the things of 
time, my troubles had ‘somewhat abated, 
and I was reluctant to comply; but the 
matter was pressed,, and’ we went. The 
minister was in his study, and received me 
with great affection and tenderness. 
“Have you yet given yourself away to 
the me Jesus Christ as your Saviour ?” 

“UT have not.” 

“Do yon not feel your need of him?” 
» Not as I could wish to.” 

Hy you not feel yourself to be a sin- 
ner ” 

“I know it; but I cannot say that I feel 
it; that is one thing that troubles me; I 
have no deep sorrow for my sins; and, in- 
deed,’ have but little feeling of any sort; 
my heart seems like a rock.” 

« Why, then, are you asking the way of 
salvation, if you do not realize that you are 
lost, and that you need a Saviour?” 

_ “Chiefly, I fear because I do not wish to 
die without religion, and believe that I would 
rum the risk of that, unless I improve the 
present time. I have always had great fears 
of hell, and I do not know but that this 
has been recently the prevailing motive in 
my ‘mind.” 
Whatever may be your apprehensions 
on that subject, if you are willing to come 
to Christ, he is ready to receive you. All 
our efforts will not secure to you the feel- 
ings. you are looking for. These can only 
be imparted by divine grace. You are en- 
deavouring to work out a righteousness for 
yourself, instead of laying hold upon the 
righteousness God has provided. Just aban- 
don every other refuge, and as you are, cast 
self' upon the mercy that is in Christ 
Jésus, and you will be accepted and saved. 


Can you not say, 
, Welcome, welcome, dear Redeemer, 
Welcome to this heart of mine; 
Lord, I make fulleurrender, 
. Every power and thought be thine; 
Thine entirely, 
Through eternal ages thine.” 

‘¢ We will now join in prayer,” continued 

the minir 1r, “and I wish, whilst we are 
upon our knees, that you would see if you 
cannot consecrate yourself to Christ.” 
He made a most fervent prayer, with 
special reference to my case, in the course 
of which he used the language of self-conse- 
cration. For the first time my heart seemed 
somewhat to go out with his utterances. 
On rising from our knees he asked whether 
I thought I had given myself away. I re- 
plied with hesitation that I was inclined to 
think I could do so. The thought never en- 
tered my mind, however, that I might have 
experienced a saving change. 

Some time had now elapsed since I had 
left my home beyond the mountains. The 
middle or latter part of April had arrived, 
and with it spring was bringing out her 
beautiful attire. The morning following 
the interview alluded to, I came down from 
my chamber before the family had assem- 
bled: Almost unconsciously to myself, I 
was relieved of the burden which, with 
mountain weight, had oppressed me. In- 
stead of the war within, there was peace and 
tranquillity. As I looked from one of the 
front windows, the seene without seemed to 
be clothed in a new light. The flowers, grass, 
trees—all nature looked beautifal. I re- 
member to haye gazed upon the fresh leaves 
as they trembled in the morning air, and to 
have admired them because God made them. 
I opened a- Bible which lay beside me. I 
could understand it. I read on. Its words 
were like a heavenly balm to my bleeding 
heart; its promises full of tenderness and 
love unspeakable; and they seemed as if 
written expressly for me. When walking 
out that day there was a strange drawing 
out of my heart towards every body. The 
law of kindness and universal sympathy 
In the family circle s 
hymn was sung with the chorus, 

«I am bound for the promised land,” &c. 


The sentiment waked up a new idea for me. 
I could join in that language. I felt that I 
had personally a hope that I was journeying 
to that land. A foretaste of its joys seemed 
already mine; and for the first time it oc- 
ourred to me that perhaps I had experienced 
the great change from darkness to light— 
from death unto life. | | 

Some days after this I bade farewell to 
my kind Christian friends, whose home and 
whose hearts had been opened so generously 
to their youthful visitor. Their prayers, 
their counsels, and their sympathies, I could 
never forget or repay; their house, it had 
not only proved the abode of generous hos- 
pitality—it had been to me the birth-place 
of my soul, the gate of heaven. A few 
weeks spent in visiting relatives in a neigh- 
bouring county, and I once more turned 
my face towards the old house at home. It 
was now the lovely month of May. I tra- 
velled on horseback all alone. My route lay 
over precipitous mountains, by a road but 
little travelled, and almost impassible for 
any wheeled vehicle. The heavy forests, 


The | atrayed in vernal costume, formed an arch 
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over-head, almost shutting out the clear 
deep blue heavens above. The mountain 
brooks murmured and dashed over huge 
bolders, rushing impetuously to the low- 
lands; and, save the cawing of the crows, 
scarce a sound beside broke the profound si- 
lence. Once over the mountsin-pass, the 
road was if any thing more secluded and 
solitary, running as it did in a narrow vale, 
between two precipitous mountain ranges, so 
close togethet as to render it necessary to 
cross the stream, which was hemmed in by 
them, some thirty times within ten miles. 
The mountain, flowers were in sll their glory 
—the laurel, queen of them all, with its tur- 


delicate pink, lodking down from the 
pkened rocks, or and'flirting with 
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Boistetous mountain stresiti. Here and 
ere was a rude settlement in a clearing on 
> way-side, whose occupants gazed from 
e windows and doors at the rare spectacle 

of a passing traveller ; or a saw-mill, turned 
by the impetuous creek, to the loneliness of 
whiése proprietor it was a ‘telief for the way; 
faring man even to pause a moment to in- 
quire the distance to the next point on his 
journey. The solitude and sublime works 
of God around me, were favourable to such 
reflections as were then most congenial with 
iny néw-born hope. I recalled thie past, and 
how God had led-me; I reviewed my recent 
experience, and endeavoured to test its sin- 
cerity and soundness ; I looked forward into 
the faturé, and asked myself how I could 
best show my gratitude and devotion to Him 
who had refreshed me with his heavenly 
love, and saved me by his grace, I had be- 
fore thought of turning wy. attention to the 
law, but why should [ not be a minister? 
I.\thought that if it should please God, I 
would be: | 

Before the night-shadows had quite con- 
eealed the hills and mountains that stood 
like sentinels around the horizon of our 
village, I had once more passed the old 
church, and was with those I loved, in the 


old house at home. I had gone away a child 

of sin and Satan; I had returned a child of 

grace. | SILVANUS. 
For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon met at 
McVeytown, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, 
10th inst. and, in the absence of the Mode- 
rator, was opened with a discourse by the 
Rev. D. X. Junkin, D.D. upon the name, doc- 
trines, order, ritual, and historical position 
of the Presbyterian Church. The Rev. 8. 
Hill was chosen Moderator, and Messrs. 
Cooper and Hamilton, Clerks. Usual routine 
business transacted. The Rev. Messrs. G. 
W. Thompson and 8S. M. Cooper, ministers, 
and Dr. McClay and Mr. Lower, ruling el- 
ders, were chosen commissioners to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Rev. S. H. McDon- 
ald, at his own request, was released from 
the pastoral charge of West Kishacoquillas. 
Order was taken for the installation of the 
Rev. Messrs. N. Shotwell, Britton E. Col- 
lins, and G. W. Shaiffer; the first as pastor 
of East Kishacoquillas, the second of Mo- 
shamon, and the last of Shirleysburg. 

Very interesting and cheering reports 
were made from several of our churches, of 
God’s gracious visitations, the revival of 
Christians, the conversion of souls, and the 
progress of his work. More than a dozen 
churches reported revivals. 

Dr. Junkin, from a committee previously 
appointed, made a report on the subject of 
manses for ministers, which was unanimous- 
ly adopted, and directed to be published in 
the Presbyterian and the Banner. his 
report will be found elsewhere.] After a 
harmonious and delightful session, during 
which the warm hospitality of the kind people 
of McVeytown was experienced, Presbytery 
adjourned on Thursday night. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PRESBYTERIAL CRITIC. 


WHAT IS IT FOR, WHAT AGAINST? 

Messrs. Editors—This new periodical, now 
in its fourth month, seems to find it difficult 
to make the public comprehend its aim and 
drift. Although it claims a full “ inaugura- 
tion into the rights and immunities of speech 
in Zion, and to fit audience, not a few,” 
and that “not a few” consisting of “the 

eat and fresher mind and thought of the 

hurch,” yet the conductors confess to sun- 
dry misapprehensions and anxieties, not to 
say suspicions, on the part of their select 
patrons. Even in the second number we 
were told that there were some “ readers 
who had not readily caught their general 
idea, and who failed to apprehend their no- 
tion clearly.” And in this last issue we 
find ‘that no question concerning them has 
been more frequently canvassed in the pri- 
vate circles “ot the office-bearers of the 


-Church, since the appearance of the Critic, 


than the question, what they are for, what 
against? what they wish to destroy, what 
to preserve?’ As we have not access to the 
“« private circles” of “the great and fresher 
mind and thought of the Church,” we did 
not know of this frequent canvassing of so 
grave a question. It is to be regretted that 
it- has been conducted so quietly, and as 
some of your readers who are supposed to 
be unconsciously in the Sleepy Hollow por- 
tions of the Church, may still, like ourselves, 
have sundry unresolved doubts and ques- 
tionings in their minds, it would be kind in 
you, Messrs. Editors, to afford us an oppor- 
tunity to propound them thrqnugh your col- 
umns, as the conductors seem to pay special 
attention to what is there found. 
- We think we have “caught the general 
idea.” It seems that “the whole thought 
and spirit and life of the Church had been 
put tosleep.”’ In this “half-stagnant Church, 
the instrumentality of the press had, to a 
great extent, tended to clip and repress and 
trify the more earnest thought of the 
imes’—“ to lull the active thought of the 
Church.” This lulling process, it seems, 
has been going on since the division in 
1838, and when the sleep had become most 
profound, the Critic was born. We are 
told in this last number that the brethren 
“have come into the Church since that 
war;” and on reading the accounts of that 
conflict, have been no doubt deeply grieved 
to find the Church, after all, but “half re- 
formed.” Their mission, therefore, is to 
‘“‘shake” the Church out of this deep sleep, 
and to complete the work of reform. The 
Critic was to be “the first foot-fall of the 
march of living thought” —+the first “ hearty, 
independent outspeaking” of the press. 
Feeling the practical necessity of a “ fuller 
and more general understanding of our 
rinciples as a Church,” and seeing the 
we “of the centralization of power in 
sleepy places and lifeless persons, the con- 
ductors have consented to undertake the 
“ work of struggling up into a more deep 
and thorough apprehension of the truth, 
and in increasing the vitality, and in ele- 
vating the intellect of the generation”— 
“agitating against dull books, drowsy and 
inefficient newspapers,” &c. For this the 
“sword of their destructiveness” they tell 
us has been unsheathed. os very im- 
proper in the writer in the yterian of 
the West to compare them to a big boy slash- 
ing right and left with a big sword, and say- 
ing, “‘ Hold me, or I shall hurt somebody.”’) 
“They see the necessity of a perpetual 
iconoclasm in the Church.” This, then, is 


certain! 
aim, And in such a state of things, one 
could hardly “shake” or hit amiss. And 
accordingly, the blows have been dealt 
about in a rather random and reckless man- 
ner, a8-we-shall see. And this, probably, is 
e reason that “the association of half a 
score of gentlemen, scattered through four 
or five Synods,” although they “‘ have had a 
good deal of the confidence of the Christian 
public in their several localities,” have yet 


a very important and benevolent 


failed to.command that of the Church gen- 
erally—(the Charleston Presbyterian says 
that in the last Assembly they were in a 
minority of one-eighth,) ‘‘ the private cir- 
eles of the officers of the "being im 
doubt {‘ what they are for, what against,” 

And here precisely is the. pineh with our- 
j}selves. We have ‘‘caught the general 
idea,”’ and hope we-ate not insensible to the 
kindnesa of the conductors in undertaking 
to meet so gravean emergency; and as they 
have vol their services in this sel/- 
denying and thankless work, we ought not 
surely to scan too narrowly their shortcom- 
ings, and, it may be, occasional’ vagaries, 
especially as we learn that they are moatly 
“raw recruits,” though backed by some of 
the “Old Guard.” When, however, such 
reformers differ among themselves, and one 
number is against what the next number is 
for, how are the “private circles’ to decide 
the “question,” already frequently can- 
v We will make the inquiry 
in respect to some of the leading topics of 
reform undertaken by the Critic. 

As the press is said to haye been the main 
instrument in “clipping, repressing, and 
petrifying the Church,”’ we may as well in- 
quire first how the Critic stands on this sub- 
ject. One of. this association for which 
this periodical is conductéd, aay page 24: 
“Among the wheels within a wheel in the 
Church, to be oon looked into, is the 
printing press. In the subject of the news- 

aper press, its immunities and its responsi- 
bilities, its prerogatives and its limitations, 
its relations to Church and to State, lie some 
of the gravest issues of the age.” After dis- 
cussing, for a page or two, “ the giant pow- 
ers of evil that lurk in its shadows and walk 
in its wakes,” he comes to the conclusion 
that so mighty an engine must be brought 
under proper control, and made responsible 
to the ecclesiastical courts. But when the 
Watchman and Observer very innocently 
takes some exception to this doctrine, one of 
the conductors very coolly exclaims against 
the want of generosity, “in holding the 
Critic responsible for the idiosyncracies of 
one of the association’! It endorses no 
such vagaries. ‘‘ Every man shall bear his 
own burden.” This is what we call: con- 
ducting a magazine for an association with 
a witness. We hope the verdant member 
was not very deep in the enterprise. 

But this may have been a slip; let us 
inquire, then, how the Critic stands in rela- 
tion to the “Seminary question.” This is, 
indeed, rather a delicate point, considering 
the elements of the association. For, as 
circumstances alter cases, different stand- 
points may present different aspects of the 
same question. And here we first begin to 
learn to draw a distinction between the 
recruits’? and the “Old Guard.” The 
latter, it is understood, were expected at 
first only to “back” the former with their 
name, and influence. But when that second 
article, on the relation of Seminaries to the 
Church, was issued, it was too much for 
those who stood ina different relation to 
this question—and not being able to wait a 
whole month, one of the Old Guard (such is 
the rumour) actually went over, for the nonce, 
into the enemy’s camp, and from that non- 
committal Presbyterian, (the Presbyterian 
does speak out sometimes) denounced the 
article as “urging a revolution, more sweep- 
ing in its influences, more absurd in its pre- 
tensions, and more blind in its spirit, than 
any ever proposed by orthodox men in the 
bosom of the Presbyterian Church.” This 
could not fail to alarm the “ private circles 
of the great and fresher mind and thought of 
the Church.” No wonder they so frequent- 
ly canvass the question, ‘‘ What is the Critic 
for, what against?’”’ We think that this 
member of the association had better take 
the advice of the “great King of Prussia,” 
and turn “ n or drummer,” as the 
case may be. But let not the “ private cir- 
cles” be discouraged, the next inquiry may 
be more successful. 

What then is the Critic for, what against? 
as to temporalities and spiritualities. In 
the February and March numbers we find, 
in two very elaborate articles, the doctrine 
advanced (we suppose by one of the “raw re- 
cruits,”) that “during the last half century 
it has become increasingly common for 
churches to submit themselves ; yea, to in- 
vite charters from the State for their pro- 
perty, which ignore all ecclesiastical offi- 
cers,’ * * * and entrust all into the hands 
of “a certain body, unknown to Presbyte- 
rians, called Boards of Trustees.” But the 
leader in the April number undertakes to 
prove that, according to the “ radical differ- 
ence in the last analysis of the Church ques- 
tion,” this doctrine, that would reject trus- 
tees, and. charter deacons, and church offi- 
cers, is downright Popery; (in pp. 152 and 
153, et passim), that it takes the very ground 
of Archbishop Hughes. The Church is 
warned against holding property and fran- 
chises by direct connection with the State. 
The idea that deacons (who have far higher 
functions) should hold the titles to church 
property, is ridiculed. And we are told 
that the Church as such cannot hold proper- 
ty or franchises by any civil title, without 
becoming a part of the State; and that the 
doctrine of trusts is the only one that frees 
the subject from its essential difficulties. So 
that the “‘ raw recruits” at least seem in a 
fair way, like the “ worthy legal rioters” in 
1838, of “ marching out (of the association) 
in Indian file, or otherwise.” 

- As to the deliverances on the education 
policy of the Church, we only need say, in 
the words of the conductors on Mr. Vau- 
ghan’s pamphlet, that “the argumentis long 
and ten on diffuse.” It may contain 
“the seeds of things,” as is flatteringly in- 
timated, but we have no idea of digging it 
up to see whether they have sprouted, and 
will wait for the promised “harvest.” The 
conductors, however, seem a little shy of 
this topic, not having ‘‘ reproduced” that 
portion of the article in the Southern Re- 
@iew, and having visited the worthy Secre- 
tary of that Board with one of those “su- 
ed compliments,” to which, it seems, 
that they attach especial meaning, and which, 
although they have no tase for them, they 
can, in an emergency, administer as effect- 
lly as their New-school brethren. Respect 
fir the Secretary prevents our quoting those 
fifteen lines, page 93. That they are not 
altogether inexperienced in this distasteful 
duty of candidates for public favour, is evi- 
dent from their “ editorial exchange,” espe- 
cially on “ our enterprise.” The questions 
pertaining to the structure, the working, 
and the locations of the Boards, are under- 
going a discussion in other quarters, which, 
as it has assumed a somewhat personal form, 
we will not meddle with at present, any fur- 
ther than to “reproduce”’ a little anecdote 
that, it is said, one of the conductors was 
fond of telling on his way from the Assem- 
bly, by way of enco ment to the Boards, 
and as illustrating the generosity of the 
Critic’s “backers.” We insert it as tend- 
ing to throw some light on the “ question 
so frequently canvassed in the private circles, 
what the Critic is for, what against?” It 
seems, as the story goes, that when “the 
t and fresher mind and thought of the 
hurch” got together to determine upon 
their mode of operation on this question, 
that one of the “ Old Guard” spoke up and 
said, “Gentlemen, I do not reperd the 
Boards as by any means perfect, but they 
are doing the Lord’s work, and I am goin 
to engage in no them.” And 
thus, as the relator said, put his 


big foot 
upon the whole agitation, crushed it in 
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T This, we confess (to use the words 
of the Critic), is “cheering and refresh- 
ing” 


“After all this, is it surprising that, as the 
eonductors say, ‘‘Some good men have not 
been able to decide as to our real character, 
and have therefore distrusted us?” And 
might it not have been expected, as they 
innocently add, “ that an association of per- 
sons (they seem, to have dropped the “‘genéle- 
men,'’) thinking freely and earnestly(!) with- 
out fettering or wholly endorsing each other’s 
opinions, would be regarded as a singular, 
and not, at first, easily comprehensible phe- 
nomenon in a half-stagnant Church?” p. 157. 
No wonder the “ private circles” have can- 
vassed the question, “What is the Critio 
for, what against?’ Emerging from Sleepy 
Hollow, the “raw recruits’ have been fight- 
ing all sorts of windmills, till the more ex- 
perienced “intellectual backers’ have had 
to come to the rescue of the reforms of 
1838, and put their big foot upon these 
idiosyncracies and y tus In this is the 
dawn of hope that before much harm is 
done the “ big boy’s sword of destructive- 
nesf”’ will have to be put up, and that the 
magasine will settle down, with somewhat 
of a bad odour, among the “drowsy, and 
ineficient papers” of the day. 
_ In order to aid such a consummation, we 
would invoke any of the Old Guard that 
wears a “big foot,” to apply it in the most 
convenient way to “clipping, repressing, or 
(if need be) petrifying” the “fresher” style 
and manners of this young periodical. This 
matter of style is, of course, a question of 
taste. But the reputation of the association 
and of the Church is affected, when the pro- 
fessed organ of ever so small a fraction per- 
peentes such sophomorical fustian as we 
ave quoted, and as runs through much of 
the editorial exchange, and such articles as 
“The Proof and the Holding Fast.” We 
can away with the westernisms and the vul- 
garisms (the “ Daddyisms supposed to be a 
corruption of D:D.isms,” page 95, 151, 157) 
of the attempted witty parts, if they are 
found to give spice and pungency with the 
Critic’s readers. We can even tolerate the 
parade of learning(!) in the shape of histori- 
cal allusions, quotations of Latin scraps, and 


English poetry. But full grown men, even 
though t y came into the Church since the 
“big war,” ought to have outgrown such 


puerilities, as the “first footfall of the 
march of living thought’”—* digesting, and 
working up to, and vitalizing the creed of 
the Church”—*“struggling up into a more 
deep and thorough appreciation of truth.” 
“We do not see our way clear to pro- 
nounce the condition of our generation 
complete or unexceptionable in the matter 
of digesting, and working up to, and vitalizin 
its own creed.” Indeed! ‘“ We shall lend 
our feeble aid * * in clearing off the rub- 
bish under which social, moral, and eccle- 
siastical empiricism tends to bury great 
living truths and realities; * * and to ex- 
pose and scourge the cant and quackery, 
which, aping the eagle, soars only as the 
buzzard, to spy out and fatten upon the pu- 
trid weaknesses, self conceit, and bad pas- 
sions of this generation.” From these re- 
marks we would except such editorial notes 
and articles as that on the Westminster Re- 
view, which are able, scholarly, and gen- 
tlemanly, and contrast sadly with some of 
the others. 

We forbear to add any thing on the man- 
ners of the Critic—ite gross personalities, 
ungenerous insinuations, and the imputation 
of the most unworthy motives to their breth- 
ren who differ from them in mere minor 
matters. The Banner has undertaken as 
much of this as seems called for at the pre- 
sent, especially as we hear it intimated that 
the conductors begin to feel not a little 
mortified that they have allowed themselves 
to be betrayed into this unbecoming license, 
and would be glad to recall not a few of 
these imprudences. If so, we would 
backward and throw over them the mantle 
of charity, and cover their nakedness. In- 
deed, from what we have heard of them, we 
have all along supposed that they were do- 
ing themselves the greatest injustice. There 
is no little danger, in this day, of those 
having control of the public press bein 
tempted to cater thoughtlessly to a denned 
public craving for witty scandal. As Cole- 
ridge says, “‘In this age of personality * * 
the meanest insects are worshipped with a 
sort of Egyptian superstition, if only the 
brainless head be ery for by the sting of 
personal malignity in the tail; the most 
vapid satires Cie the objects of a keen 


public interest.” INQUIRER. 
For the Presbyterian. 


REPORT ON MANSES. 


ADOPTED BY THE PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON. 


The Committee upon the subject of 
Manses, or residences for ministers, respect- 
fully report as follows: 

hat there is an obvious propriety, and 
indeed a growing necessity, that each congre- 

tion should provide a manse or parsonage 
for the residence of their minister. In sup- 
port of this view we suggest the following 
considerations : 

Ist. Ordinarily, it cannot be expected 
that ministers will themselves be able to 
erect or purchase houses suitable for their 
abode. “Not many rich men are called” 
in these days into the ministry, or found 
entering it. 

2. Even if able to obtain property, it is 
not often wise for them to encumber them- 
selves with real estate within their congre- 
gations. 

8. A congregation ought to be unwilling 
to see their pastor and his family moving 
from house to house, year after year, as 
must be the case in most places, when he is 
left to depend upon hired houses. 

4. In country places and small villages it 
is often difficult to procure, on rent, dwell- 
ings suitable for a minister’s residence. 

. A comfortable manse, when once pro- 
vided, is an important and nent por- 
tion of a pastor’s maintenance; and facili- 
tates a should the congregation 

ww 


6. The moral and spiritual effect of a 
well-appointed residence for the servant of 
Christ is very happy upon a congregation. 
Its associations become interesting and al- 
most sacred, and it seems to be not only the 
duty, but also the privilege of a Christian 

le to “take Christ in,” in the person of 
is ministering servant, and not permit him 
to dwell as a stranger amongst them. 

In view of these and other considerations 
that might be urged, the Presbytery do 
earnestly recommend to the congregations 
under their care, 1st. That every congre 
tion that has not provided a residence for 
their minister, make an effort to do so as 
soon as possible. 2. That the stronger con- 
gregations be affectionately urged to assist 
the weak in accomplishing this object. And 
to further this object it is ordered, 
8. That a standing committee be raised 
upon this subject, whose duty it shall be to 
encourage and further, as they may, this 
enterprise; and before whom shall be laid 
any applications for assistance in manse- 
erection, which may be made by the feebler 
con tions; and when such ee 
shall be made, the committee shall examine 
inte the merits and necessities of each case ; 
and, if approved, either report it to Presby- 
tery, (if the meeting be near at hand) or 


recommend the applicants to the chnrehes, | : 


for such an amount of aid as the committee 
shall deem equitable. 4. That no case, not 
by the or by Presby- 
ery, resented to the congregations 
for’ aid.. 5. 


at the committee shal? not ; here! 


AND NO. #86 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


nt and be baptized, every one of you, in 
he name of Jesus Christ, for the remission 
of sins, and ye shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. | 
what blessed “every one of you” is 
How willing was Peter, and the 


recommend any ¢asé of manse-erection or | Lord Jesus, by his ministry, to catch these 


purchase, unless satisfactory proof is 


ven murderets with the word of the gospel, that 


that the enterprise will succeed ; or the | they might be made monuments of the grace 


manse, when ereoted or purchased, shall be of God 


free from an embarrassing amount of debt. 


— 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


PRESBYTERY oF FAYETTEVILLE.— At 
the late meeting of this Presbytery the Rev. 
Messrs. James P. McPherson and M B. 
Grier, and Messrs. R. E. Troy and A. 8. | 
Bakor, were elected commis- | 
sioners to General Assembly. Mr. 
Martin McQueen was ordained as an eyan- 
gelist, to labour in a very destitute portion 


of our Presbytery. The churches are gen- | 


erally giving their pastors a much better | 


support than in former years. The Rev. | 


A. Smith, the former Stated Clerk, having | 
‘died last fall, the Rev. James P. McPherson | 


was chosen to fill the office. 

PresByTery or Concorp.—This Pres- 
bytery has appoifted the Revs. D. A. 
Penick and James D. Hall, ministers, and 
Messrs. 8. Harris and 8. McKinley, rulin 
elders, Commissioners to the next Gen 
Assembly. 


The Infidel and his Daughter. 


Suggested by reading a newspaper paragraph des- 


| Martignac was first eww 
e 


eribing the scene between the brave old Ethan 
Allen and his daughter, on the eve of her death, | 
when she asked the stern infidel in whose faith | 
he would have her to die—his or her mother’s: 
“The damps of death are coming fast, 

My father, o’er my brow; 
The past with all its scenes has fled, 

And I must turn me now 
To that dim future which in vain 

My feeble eyes descry; 
Tell me, my father, in this hour, 

In whose stern faith to die. 


“In thine? I’ve watched the scornful smile, 
And heard thy withering tone, 

Whene’er the Christian’s humble hope 
‘Was placed above thine own; 

I’ve heard thee speak of coming death 
Without a shade of gloom, 

And laugh at all the childish fears 
That cluster round the tomb. 


“Or is it in my mother’s faith? 
How fondly do I trace 

Through many a weary year long past 
That calm and saintly face! 

How often do I call to mind, 
Now she is ’neath the sod, 

The place, the hour, in which she drew 
My early thoughts to God! 


“Twas then she took this sacred book, 
And from its burning page 

Read how its truths support the soul 
In youth and failing age: 

And bade me in its precepts live, 
And by its precepts die, 

That I might share a home of love 
In worlds beyond the sky. 


“ My father, shall I look above, 
Amid this gathering gloom, 

To Him whose promises of love 
Extend beyond the tomb? 

Or curse the Being who hath blessed 
This chequered path of mine? 

And promises eternal rest! | 
Or die, my sire, in thine?” 


The frown upon that warrior brow 
Passed like a cloud away, 

And tears coursed down the rugged cheek 
That flowed not till that day. 

“ Not, not in mine,” with choking voice 
The sceptic made reply— 

“ But in thy mother’s holy faith, 
My daughter, may’st thou die!” 

—Episcopal Recorder. 


EVERY ONE OF YOU. 


To show the unfettered freeness of the 
gospel invitation, Bunyan has the following 
impressive passage, which, for graphic pow- 
er, is perhaps unequalled in the English 
tongue : 

But we will return to the first sermon 
that was preached to these Jerusalem sin- 
ners, by which will be manifest more than 
great grace, if it be duly considered. For 
after that, Peter and the rest of the apostles 
had, in their exhortation, persuaded these 
wretches to believe that they had killed the 
Prince of life, and after they had duly fallen 
under the guilt of their murder, sayin 
‘‘Men and brethren, what shall we do?” he 
replies, by a universal tender to them all in 

neral, considering them as Christ’s killers, 
that if they were sorry for what they had 
done, and would be baptized for the remis- 
sion of their sins in his name, they should 
receive the gift of the Holy Ghost. This 
he said to ilsee all, though he knew that 
they were such sinners. Yes, he said it 
without the least stick or stop, or pause of 
spirit, as to whether he had say 80 or 
no. Nay, so far off was Peter from making 
an objection against one of them, that by a 
peculiar clause in his exhortation, he en- 
deavours, that not one of them may escape 
the salvation offered. ‘ Repent and be bap- 
tized every one of you. I shut out never a 
one of you, for I am commanded by my 
Lord to deal with you, as it were, one by 
one, by the word of his salvation.” But 
why speaks he so particularly? QO! there 
were reasons for it. The people with whom 
the apostle were now to deal, as they were 
murderers of our Lord, and to be charged 
in the general with his blood, so they had 
their various and particular acts of villany 
in the guilt thereof, now lying upon their 
consciences. And the guilt of these, their 
various and particular acts of wickedness, 
could not, perhaps, be reached to a removal 
thereof, but by this particular application. 
Repent every one of you ; be baptized every 
one of you in his name, for the remission of 
sins, and you shall, every one of you, receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Objection.—But I was one of them that 
had plotted to take away hislife. May I be 
by him? 

Peter.—Every one of you. 

O.—But I was one of them that cried 
out, Crucify him! and desired that Barab- 
bas, the murderer, might live, rather than 
he. What will become of me, think you? 

P.—I am to preach repentance and re- 
missions of sins to every one of you, says 
Peter. 

O.—Baut I was one of them that did spit 
in his face when he stood before his accusers. 
I was also one that mocked him, when in 
anguish he hanged bleeding on the tree. Is 
there room for me? 

P.—For every one of you, says Peter. 

O.—But I was one of them that in his 
<e give him pul and vinegar to 
drink. hy may not | expect the same 
when guilt and anguish is upon me? : 

P.—Repent of these your wickednesses, 
- here is remission of sins for every one 
of you. 

}.—But I railed on him, I reviled him, 
I hated him, I rejaiced to see him mocked 
at by others. Can there be hope for me? 


How unwilling, I say, was he, 
that any of these should escape the hand of 
mercy! Yea, what an amasiog wonder itis 
to think, that above all the world, and 
every body in it, these should have tho first 


offer of mercy! “Beginning at Jerusa- 
lem.” 


A Sermon without any Religion, 


Here is an anecdote which contains a hint 
for another description of ministers than 
that to which it originally referred :-—When 


ister to Charles the Tenth, “No!” said 
the King, “‘ Martignac would never suit me. 
He is a verbal coquette, who holds, above 
all things, to the graceful symmetry of his 
sentences. To secure a well-turned phrase, 
he would sacrifice a royal prerogative. A 
minister should not hold too jealously to 
the success of his prosody.” Not unlike 
this was the instance of a young man who, 
beginning his ministry at the seat of a 


. well-known university, and having in his 


congregation some of the faculty and many 
of the students, thought it necessary to ap- 
pear intellectual, and treated the congrega- 
tion, in his first appearance, to a nice little 
essay about something—no matter what. 
Ono his way home he overheard some of the 
students praising his sermon as a fine pro- 
duction, and his ears just caught the re- 
joinder from one of the number, in terms 
somewhat profane, to this effect :—“ Yes, it 
was a fine sermon; but, after all, it would 
have been in good taste to have had a little 
religion in it.’ 


Mrs. Everett and Mr. Benjamin. 


The Eastern correspondent of the London 
Christian Times bears the following just 
but exalted testimony to the character of 
these lamented missionaries. 


Jan. 31, 1855. 
The American Mission in this capital has 


_| recently suffered two severe losses; the first 


in the death of Mrs. Everett, wife of the 
Rev. Joel 8. Everett, and the second, in the 
death of the Rev. Nathan Benjamin. It is 
difficult to see how these losses can be sup- 
plied. Both these individuals were engaged 
in highly important labours. Mrs. Everett 
had charge of a large boarding-school for 
Armenian girls, and she was most admira- 
bly adapted to the place. Intelligent and 
well-educated herself, and of a remarkably 
prepossessing appearance and winning man- 
ners, and moreover, having acquired great 
fluency in the Armenian language, she ex- 
erted an almost unbounded Slieanes over her 
scholars as well as over the native females 
around her. Her whole soul was sct upon 
doing good, and the amount of missionary 
labour she performed, in addition to her 
family cares and duties, having been the 
mother of six children, was truly wonderful. 
In the midst of her usefulness, however, 
and at the early age of thirty-one years, 
she was cut off, and who shall fill her place? 
Mr. Benjamin was more oped de- 
voted to the editing department, and the 
superintendence of the press; although he 
preached regularly in the Greek language, 
and performed a large amount of other mis- 
sionary and miscellaneous work. His main 
strength, however, was given to the publica- 
tion department. In this way, he was con- 
stantly and most effectually preaching the 
gosple to hundreds and thousands of Greeks 
and Armenians throughout this empire who 
never heard the words of a living preacher. 
He had long cherished the plan of issuing a 
religious newspaper in the Armenian lan- 
guage, but for several years had been hin- 
ered by various unforeseen obstacles. Great 
was his delight on the Ist of January 1855, 
when the first number of his paper ap- 
peared. Before the second number was 
out, however, he was seized with typhus 
fever, and in fifteen days he was removed 
from his earthly labours! He had been 
nearly nineteen years in the missionary ser- 
vice, a portion of which time was spent in 
Greece, though the greater part of it in 
Turkey, in labouring both for the Greeks 
and the Armenians. He wasa most valua- 
ble man in every respect, and bis loss seems 
irreparable. It is a remarkable fact, that 
he is the first male American missionary 
who has died from the Constantinople sta- 
tion, which has now been established for 
nearly a quarter of a century. 


REV. RICHARD CECIL. 


Mr. Cecil was a very popular pee 
when I went to London, though I always 
thought his popularity was not equal to his 
desert. I greedily seized every opportuni- 
ty in my power of hearing him, and never 
without impression. The impression was 
not so much of the pathetic as of the serious 
and solemn. He did not excel so much in 
the soft and tender, as in the striking and 
powerful. 

He was perfectly free from all affectation 
of oratory; but every o— about him in 
the pulpit—his figure, his looks, his hand 
sometimes laid across his loins from pain, 
his firm and decisive enunciation—all was 
dignified and impressive, and never fail- 
ed of <a attention. Conscious 
of the divinity of his mission, and the im- 
portance of his message, he always seemed 
to feel what he once expressed, when with 
a powerful voice he said, “J must be heard.” 

For the sake of excitement and effect es- 
pecially upon the mass of his hearers, he 
was sometimes, after the manner of the 
Non-Conformists, with whose works his edu- 
cation made him familiar, quaint in his 
sentences, and sometimes also in the plan 
and division of his sermons. Indeed, his 
excellency lay not so much in the clear and 
orderly arrangement of his subject, as in the 
fillings up and exemplifications. There was, 
also, nothing very consecutive in his dis- 
courses; no one train of thought being pur- 
sued at length, or fully argued out; and 
this, I remember, Mr. Wilberforce rather 
complained of, saying one day, after he had 
been attending him, that he seemed too much 
to follow after things by starts, and some- 
times failing to overtake them. This was 
rather severe, especially for him; and [ 
could not but think that the senator had been 
hearing rather than the Christian ; and that 
for once, if possible, the talent and the elo- 
quence to which he had been accustomed 
made him forget what is most profitable to 
a common congregation. 

Mr. Cecil has always a great number of 
striking remarks, reflections, and sentiments, 
which would be remembered from their own 
impressiveness, independently of a more 
lucid or connecting arrangement. He seem- 
ed much at home in treating historical pas- 
sages, in representations of common life, in 
brief sketches of character, and in hitting 
off, with a stroke, a particular feature, 80 
distinctly and strongly, that there was no 
mistaking the individual to whom it be- 


.—There is for every one of you. Re- 


longed. 


as Prime Min- [| 


told, and were brief and pertinent, and 
always, offered their assistance, instead of 
a for their own sakes. But 
he abounded peculiarly with Scripture facts, 
which, without a foPmal quotation, he aptly 
interwove in the texture of. his discourse, 
with singular propriety and telling effect, 
If a figure would go with hima mile, he 
did not compel it to go twain. He never 
evaporated the spirit of a metaphor, in nu- 
merous subtile particles of allusion. Hoe 
seldom used an entire comparison; but 
rather, as he along, by a chance 
snatched from it a significant circumstance, 
which helped his subject without drawing 
off attention to itself. Instead of glossing 
ap of Scripture as he repeated it, 
or explaining it after he had repeated it, he 
admirably threw out the meaning and force 
of the words previously, and then announced 
them as a beautiful and powerful illustra- 
tion, confirmation, and clinching of the ar- 
gument he was treating. 

Among many other excellencies in his 
ing, he was always brief. I never 
him surpass forty minutes. This is 

an excellency which did not distinguish our 
forefathers; and it is not, I fear, very likely 
to be a characteristic of the moderns, es- 

ially our younger preachers, who show 
in their long harangues the confidence they 
have in their own ability and acceptance.— 
Jay's Autobiography. 


A TASTE FOR READING. 


Sir John Herschel has declared, that “if 
he were to pray for a taste that should stand 
him in stead under every variety of circum- 
stances, and be a source of buppiness and 
cheerfulness to him through life, and a shield 
against its ills, however things might go 
amiss, and the world frowo upon him, it 
would be taste for reading.” Give a man, 
he affirms, this taste, and the means of gra- 
tifying it, and you cannot fail of making 
him good and happy; for you bring him in 
contact with the best society in all ages, 
with the tenderest, the bravest, and the pur- 
est men who have adorned humanity, mak- 
ing him a denizen of all nations, a contem- 
porary of all times, and giving him practical 

roof that the world has béen created for 

im, for his solace, and for his enjoyment. 
We all hold the reasoning to be sound, but 
we are apt to limit the scope of the humane 
and intelligent recommendation. If the 
argument be just, it is of universal applica- 
tion, and holds good of the weaver at the 
loom, of the peer in bis library, and of the 
student in his “pensive citadel.” Wher- 
ever the book has made its way, there have 
come also, in some degree, consolation, self- 
respect, dignity, and comfort, and thence 
have been chastised some of those worst 
foes to our well-being—the offspring of i 
norance and unreflecting self-indulgence. ir 
this be the fact, it is surely the duty of 
society to extend the blessings of education 
to the remotest corners of the country, and 
to convey it to the lowest depths. ‘Give 
a man a taste for reading, and the means of 
enjoying it,” and you rescue him from the 
worst enemies which his nature has to com- 


bat. 


A Recipe for Healing Difficulties. 


“A person came to Mr. L—— one day 
and said, ‘I have something against you, 
and I am come to tell you of it.’ ‘Do walk 
in, sir,’ he replied, ‘ you are my best friend. 
If I could but engage all my friends to be 
faithful with me, I should be sure to pros- 
per; but if you please, we will both pray in 
the first place, and ask the blessing of God 
on our interview.’ After they rose from 
their knees, and had been much blessed to- 

ether, he said, ‘ Now I will thank you, my 
Ratha to tell me what it is that you have 
against me.’ ‘ O,’ said the man, ‘J really 
don’t know what it is; it is all gone, and I 
believe I was in the wrong.’ ”’ 

Prayer makes the darkened cloud withdraw. 


Prayer also dispels the gathering cloud. 
How many difficulties might be healed with 
the same ease, if the gospel method should 
be followed ! 


LOOK TO JESUS. 


In every enjoyment, O Christian, look 
unto Jesus: receive it as proceeding from 
his love, and purchased by his agonies. In 
every tribulation, look unto Jesus: mark 
his gracious hand managing the scourge, or 
mingling the bitter cup: attempering it to 
a proper degree of severity; adjusting the 
time of its continuance; and ready to make 
these seeming disasters productive of real 

. In every infirmity and failing look 
unto Jesus, thy merciful High Priest, plead- 
ing his atoning blood, and making interces- 
sion for transgressors. In every prayer, 
look unto Jesus, thy prevailing advocate, 
recommending thy devotions, and “ bearing 
the iniquity of thy holy things.” In every 
temptation look unto Jesus, the author of 
thy strength and captain of thy salvation, 
who alone is able to lift up the hands which 
hang down, to invigorate the enfeebled 
knees, and make thee more than conqueror 
over all thy enemies. But, especially when 
the hour of thy departure approaches, when 
thy flesh and thy heart fail, when all the — 
springs of life are irreparably breaking— 
en ook unto Jesus, with a believing eye. 
Like expiring Stephen, behold him standing 
at the right ber of God, on purpose to suc- 
cour his people in this, their last extremity. 
Yes, my Christian friend, when thy journ 
through life is finished, and thou art arriv 
on the very verge of mortality; when thou 
art just launching out into the invisible 
world, and all before thee is vast eternity— 
then, O then, look unto Jesus. See by faith 
the Lord’s Christ. View him as the only 
“way” to the everlasting mansions ; as the 
only “door” to the abodes of bliss.—Her- 
vey. 


RELIGION IN EVERY THING. 


Another thing which prevents growth in 
grace, is, that Christians do not make their 
obedience to Christ comprehend every other 
object of pursuit. Their religion is too 
much a separate thing, and they pursue 
their worldly business in another spirit. 
They try to unite the service of God and 
Mammon. Their minds are divided, and 
often distracted with earthly cares snd de- 
sires, which interfere with the service of 
God; whereas they should have but one ob- 
ject of pursuit, and all that they do aod 
seek should be in subordination to this. 
Every thing should be done for God and to 
God; whether they eat or drink, they should 
do all to his glory. As the ploughing and 
sowing of the wicked is sin, done 
without regard to God and his glory; so the 
secular employments and pursuits of the 
pious should all be consecrated, and become 
a part of their religion. Thus they would 
serve God in wr and in the shop, in 
buying and selling, and ing gain—all 
for God.” Thus “their 
bours would prove no hinderance to os 

rogress in piety; and ing an und 
vided mind, are a single object of pursuit, 
they could not but grow in daily. He 
whose eye is single shall bave his whole 


| body full of light.—Dr. Alexander. 
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Published at We. 144 Chestnet street, above 


Avorsts Mnusrza Drozasep.— The 
of the Rev. Addison Coffey, pastor of the 
first Presbyterian shurch of Peoria, Illinois, 


occurred on the 6th inst., after 
ll 


niess Of five days, of pleurisy. He is repre- 
sented ag man of gieat excellency of cha- 
—The four Boatds of the Presbyterian 
Church acknowledge the following sume as 
received during the month of March :—Board 
of Domestic Missions, $11,496.89, and for 
cation, $3107.97; Beard of Foreign Mis- 
sions, $19,144.09, of which $566,256 is for 
the Waldenses, end $5001.10 from donations 
in India for 1868-4; and Board of Pabli- 
cation, $8816.29. Total, $37,933.51. 

‘Roman Convensions.—The 
Roman Catholic missionaries in China num- 
ber the conversions made by them among 
the natives by hundreds of thousands. The 
character of these conversions may be in- 
ferred from the report of one of the missions, 
which includes chil- 

ren of pagaps, who, being in dying circum- 
‘pad the administered to 
them! We remember to have seen the very 
glowing report of a priest in India, who 
spoke of his remarkable success in making 
Christians; and then very artlessly tells us 
that he used to entice the native children 
into his house with sugar-plums, and then 
improve his opportanity of Christianizing 
them by stealthily baptizing them! 


Fatuer Marroew.—Our foreign papers 
state that this Irish priest, so famed at one 
time as a temperance lecturer, is lying ill at 
Madrid, and in great pecuniary distress. It 
will be recollected that on his visit to this 
country, he made use of his fame in making 
large collections, which, on his return to 
Ireland, he devoted to the erection of an 
elegant Popish church! This struck us, at 
the time, as an unscrupulous appropriation, 
and now he is left to suffer from penury. 


CaRpDINAL WisEMaNn.—This noted gen- 
tleman, who has figured so conspicuously in 
London, was some time since sued before the 
English courts fora libel. He escaped by 
some legal flaw. On a new trial having 
been instituted, he was convicted of the 
libel and amerced in the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars. Shall we heve a collection on 
his behalf in this country, as in the case of 
Newman? 


Tate New-scoHooL AND THE BoarpD or 
PURLICATION.—At the time our last paper 
went to press, as we then stated, an applica- 
tion was pending before the Legislature of 
Penusylvania from the New-school Presby- 
terians, to have the name of their corpora- 
tion in Philadelphia changed from the «‘ Con- 


_ stitutional Publication House” to Presby- 


terian House.” Our friends having made 
no opposition to the proposed new title, their 
request was granted. As the Harrisburg 
correspondent of the Philadelphia Ledger is 
a disinterested party, we give his statement 
of the case. 

“The difficulties which existed between 
the Old and New-school branches of the 
Presbyterian Church, in relation to the title 
of the new publication house, have been 
amicably and happily adjusted. The word 
* constitutional’ was a distasteful prefix to 
the party desiring this act of incorporation. 
So, after conference with the Old-school 
branch, the simple title of ‘Presbyterian 
House’ was upon, as sufficiently dis- 
tinctive from the ‘ Presbyterian Board of 
Publication,’ and more acceptable to the 
friends of the new branch. The fact that 
the Old-school interest, which had the pow- 
er to prevent any change in the bill as it 
— were willing to accommodate ‘their 

ew-school brethren. by giving them a title 
more acceptable, is another evidence that 
they never desired to throw any obstacle if 
the way of this charter, but merely wished 
to maintain their own corporate name in- 
violate. This act is a sufficient answer to 


_ the charges of sectarian interference to pre- 


vent the granting of this charter. A bill 
was immediately introduced to effect this 
alteration, and passed unanimously through 


Frrenpiess Curupres.—The Northern 
Home for Friendless Children, corner of 
Brown and Twenty-third streets, Philadel- 
phia, will be opened with appropriate exer- 
cises on Tuesday next, (May lst), at four 
o’clock, P. M. This is a most praiseworthy 
Institution, and well deserves the favour of 
the benevolent. 


ROUTES TO NASHVILLE. 


Y{7E have received from the Rev. Dr. 

Edgar of Nashville, the following 
information as to the various routes 
which Commissioners to the General As- 
sembly may reach that city. It will be 
observed, that in addition to being more 
full, it differs, in some respects, from that 
published in last week’s paper. 

Brethren coming to the Assembly from East- 
ern Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 

inia, and Eastern North Carolina, can get to 
Nashville by the Southern route, by railroad 
all the way, vie: by Richmond and Peters- 
barg, Virginia, Wilmington, North Carolina, 
Augusta and C 

Brethren from South Carolina and Georgia 
by the same route, from Augusta or from At- 
Janta. The Nashville and Chattanooga Rail- 
road has to bring the members to Nash- 
ville and take them back again on their paying 
the fare one way; and it is expected the 
other companies will do the same. 

Brethren from the far North can come by 
the railroad to Jeffersonville = 9g Louis- 
ville, either by Buffalo or Pittsburgh. From 
Louisville they can either take stage or steam- 
boat by the Ohio and Cumberland rivers. The 
fare by stage will be eight dollars instead of 
twelve, the regular price. By leaving Louis- 
ville in the s Tuesday morning, they can 
arrive at Nashville Wednesday evening at five 
o’clock. By taking the boat on Monday morn- 
ing, they can this place on Wednesday 


night. 

States from the Mississippi Valley, either 
North or South, can come to Nashville by the 
— The ~ ate — Memphis to 

is place, owned by Captain Davis, will charge 
only half price to members of the Assembly. 
There is a route from Memphis to Nashville by 
railroad and stage, by Somerville and Colum- 
bia, which the members can take if they pre 
fer it. By leaving Philadelphia on Monday 
i is a bare bility of reaching 
at ten o’clock Wednesday night 
travelling night and day; but it will be mu 
safer to spend the Sabbath at Richmond, Pe- 
ters or some other town 
further South. 


_ Brethren from Alabama and the South-west 
— , Cam’ réach this place by coming to 

tlanta, Georgia,and thence by the Western 
and Atlantic, and Nashville and Chattanooga 


Committees of the two 
readiness at the First oa 


yout,” end the’ other, «A Letter to the Rev. 


Dr. Tyler ing his Discourse on Hu- 
man Ability and Inability, and his Letter 
to the Rev. Dr. Harvey. Ira Case, min- 
ister of the gospel.” ‘ The of Dr. 


Tyler and his Letter_to Dr. Harvey have 


not been sent to us, and the only means we 
have of forming a judgment of them is from 
the insulated passages quoted in the replies. 
It is with no ordinary regret that we have 
learned ‘that Kast Windsor Seminary, of 
which we had formed such high hopes, 
should, by its chief representative, be com- 
mitted before the public as teaching the 
doctrine of human ability in its most excep- 
tionable sense, thus falling back into the 
ranks of error, from which we had hoped it 
had escaped. We cannot for s moment sup- 
pose that Dr. Harvey and Mr. Case have 
misrepresented the views of Dr. Tyler, to 
which there was not the slightest tempta- 
tion; and we feel satisfied of their intentional 
fairness, by their quotations of his precise 
language. 

We have long been familiar with the 
distinction which Dr. Tyler insists on, of 
a natural ability in man to fulfil every 


‘duty required of him by the law of God, 


while in a moral point of view he is utterly 
disabled from an acceptable fulfilment of bis 
obligations. Or in other words, that he is 
capable of holy actions, but has not the 
disposition, and of himeelf cannot supply this 
material and vital defect. That is, he can and 
he cannot do what God requires; a proposi- 
tion of more difficult solution than the 
original difficulty which it is designed to 
relieve. The distinction is insisted upon as 
essential to convince the sinner of his respon- 
sibility, and to vindicate the equity of the 
divine procedure; for, say its advocates, how 
can God justly require of the sinner an obe- 
dience which he is utterly disqualified from 
rendering—and how can the sinner be blame- 
worthy for withholding an obedience to which 
his power is not adequate? According to 
this theory, just in proportion as a sinner dis- 
qualifies himself for holy activity, the claims 
of God’s law must be lowered to meet his 
case, that is, God must modify his law and 
obliterate many of its glorious character- 
istics, because man has ceased to be a holy 
being! If the ground assumed is tenable, 
it must be positively and not merely meta- 
physically true, that unless man has power, 
in all respects, adequate for a holy obedience, 
it would be unjust in God to require it of 
him. But will the advocates of the doctrine 
carry it out to this extent? Will they pre- 
tend to assert that if God exacts of the crea. 
ture perfect holiness, the creature, without 
the aids of the Spirit, is fully competent to 
meet the demand? So far from this, they 
are driven to confess, and if they did not, 
the gospel would be a nullity, that the sin- 
ner’s native indisposition to holiness, which 
is a complete barrier in his way, must be 
subdued by divine grace, or he never will 
repent, believe, and perform holy acts. 
Here, then, they give up the whole contro- 
versy; they admit that God does really re- 
quire what man in himself is unable to per- 
form, and that unless he receives supernatural 
aid, his natural ability is inert and ineff- 
cacious. Why, then, insist on a distinction 
which is useless, which does not give the 
sinner a single advantage, does not remove 
out of his way a single difficulty, has no 
tendency to increase his sense of moral obli- 
gation, and which is liable to such dan- 
gerous abuse. Say to a sinner you have 
full power to repent and believe, and with 
his carnal propensities in full activity, he 
will conclude—If I have this ability, I have 
it at all times, and under all circumstances, 
and I may safely defer my conversion. 
Many doubtless have thus reasoned to their 
everlasting undoing, and of whom will their 
blood be required? Nay, we ask, can a 
minister of the gospel be justified in delud- 
ing a sinner into the belief of his competent 
ability, by urging a plausible distinction, 
when he knows that that sinner, with all 
his exertions, must perish, without an inter- 
position of the mighty power of God in his 
regeneration? It is inexcusable trifling. No 
true Christian ever did or could boast that 
by the exercise of his own ability he passed 
from death to life, and how can a religious 
instructor dare to say the transition can ever 
be made by those who are yet out of the 
kingdom, if they would only exert their 
natural powers? 

It is not, however, our design to discuss 
this subject at large. We must refer our 
readers to the able and well reasoned pamph- 
lets to which we have before referred, for a 
much more satisfactory refutation of the er- 
ror, than we can offer them in the columns 
of a newspaper. We cannot, however, dis- 
miss the subject without an expression of 
our belief that the error we oppose is the 
fruitful source, or at least the uniform ac- 
companiment of those prevalent heresies 
which aim to subvert the gospel of grace. 
Take this as a starting point, and it will be 
easy to object to the total depravity of man, 
the sinner’s helpless dependence on the grace 
and Spirit of God, and to the indispensable 
necessity of a salvation which has its begin- 
ning and consummation in the mere favour 
of God. Spurious conversions are, for the 
most part, based on this preconceived error. 
The revivals in which it has been promi- 
nently insisted on, have multiplied formal- 
ists and hypocrites, but not genuine Chris- 
tians. The doctrine of the Bible is, that 
man is not now in a state of probation as 
was Adam, but that he has been tried, has 
failed, and is now condemned. The preach- 
ing which clips the wings of his pride, and 
represents him as utterly ruined and help- 
less, is the preaching which is blest of God ; 
for it is not until man is deeply convinced of 
his guilt and impotence, that almighty grace 
interposes for his deliverance. Why, from 
policy, flatter a sinner by a false presenta- 
tion of his case, when the truth urged upon 
his conscience is the only true way of lead- 
ing him to the place where help alone is to 
be found? Why should we be afraid to tell 
sinners the truth in all its undisguised fear- 
fulness? Why stop to obviate the objec- 
tions and cavils which their carnal hearts 
will never fail to suggest, and which never 
will be answered to their satisfaction, until, 
within the kingdom, they view the whole 
scheme of God’s providence and grace from 
a new and more commanding stand-point? 
Why so anxious to vindicate God’s ways to 
his opposers, by an appeal to reason instead 
of Scripture? It is not the true way. It 
operates as an opiate on the sinner’s con- 
science, which should be aroused by the 
thunders of a broken law, and by the ear- 
nest declaration that there is no hope in any 
resort outside of Christ crucified. It is this 
kind of preaching which is needed every 
where, and, without meaning to give of- 
fence, in New England especially, where the 
practice is too common of persuading sinners 
to repentance by subtle argumentation—of 
attacking their entrenchments with small 
arms instead of the artillery of heaven. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
from Mrs. Elisabeth Witherspoon, Sumter 
District, South Carolina, five dollars for the 


Palestine Agrioultural Colony. 


TROUBLES. 


Archbishop of New. York, has 


OE 
J pd his hands full sidce return 
iano new goddess for 
the x@phip of Rome. The temper of the 
amiable prelate has been sorely tried from 
various causes. -First; he finds that-many- 
of his flock are acquiring the habit of think- 
ing for themselves, as is exemplified in the 
case of the St. Louis church, whose trustees 
still show a fixed determination to manage 
theirown temporal concerns. Then the new 
law ing church property, lately en- 
acted by the Legislature at Albany, has 
thrown somewhat of a damper ar his 
ambitious projects; and now he finds as 
much, and a little more than he can do to 
answer the plain statements of Senator 

oks, respecting the amount of property 
ewned in his name, and wholly at his dis- 
posal, He first attempted to be exceedingly 
witty, making s generous offer to found « 
public library with the surplus of his pro- 
perty, after taking out enough for his own 
support. Failing to stop the pen of the 
Senator by jokes, his grace loses his tem- 
per, and shows that even he is subject to 
infirmitiés. His letters aré any 
thing but successful in disproving.the state- 
ments of Mr. Brooks, who, copying from 
the public records, shows that an immense 
amount of property has been conveyed to 
John Hughes, is held in his name, is sub- 
jeet to his control, and, should he die intes- 
tate, would pass away to his heirs. Among 
other curious items in this controversy we 
may mention that the Archbishop denied 
that he owned certain pieces of property 
specified by Mr. Brooks, and after accus- 
ing the latter in plain terms of falsehood, 
stated that they were only leased to him. 
It turns out, on examining the record, that 
the leases are for nine hundred and ninety- 
nine years! Unless the Archbishop ex- 
pects to ‘live a thousand years,” we should 
judge that these leases would be about the 
same to him as an ownership in fee simple, 
especially as he gets them for the considera- 
tion of ‘one cent a year!” The quibble of 
his‘grace is worthy of the source from which 
it emanates. 

Letter-writing is evidently not the pre- 
late’s forte. He does infinitely better in 
getting up famous displays at his cathedral, 
dazzling the eye with gorgeous dresses and 
pompous ceremonies, and bewildering the 
senses with a dramatic and operatic ritual, 
which may pass for religion to all but those 
who have learned from the Bible that God 
is a Spirit, and that they who worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth. 


THE WAR OF RELIGION. 


HE ecclesiastical Synod of Russia, which 

styles itself ‘the thrice Holy Synod,” 

has issued a singular manifesto calling upon 

the people to uphold the Czar in his holy 

war against the profane and impious. The 

whole document is curious. From its close 
we make the following extract: 

‘‘Iphabitants of the plains and hamlets, 
you who are arming for the defence of the 
Church, the throne, and our native land, 
oppose to those impious legions, your pow- 
erful Russian breasts, in which beat hearts 
devoted to the faith of your ancestors, and 
the orthodox autocrat. But, while prepar- 
ing for the combat, put above all thin 
your trust in God, who gives invincible 
strength to those who execute his will, and 
remember that what most terrifies our ene- 
mies is your holy religion, your pure con- 
science, your obedience to the supreme au- 
thority as to God himself, to your masters 
and chiefs as if they were your fathers. It 
is in that obedience, so agreeable to God, 
that all the strength of the Russian em- 
pire dwells. 

“Fathers and mothers, you have before 
your eyes a sublime example in the august 
imperial family. The Grand Dukes, bless- 
ed by their august parents, hastened to re- 
pair to the field of battle for your personal 
defence, for the defence of your religion 
and families. Is it for you to hesitate now 
in sending your children at the demand of 
the Czar? Lead them thither yourselves. 
Say to them, ‘Children, place yourselves 
there for the defence of our common mo- 
ther, the divine Church; and for our foster 
mother, the Russian soil; your parents 
here below bless you, and the Church will 
pray for you. Our heavenly Father him- 
self will give you a supernatural strength 
for accomplishing your holy mission.’ 

‘Pastors of souls, spiritual fathers of 
the defenders of the Church and the throne, 
by your prayers and mmr en at all 
times (Eph. vi. 18,) watch sedulously over 
your flocks; strengthen them by the om- 
nipotence of the divine word; inspire them 
with the conviction that the present war is 
an ancient war against the Prince of Dark- 
ness, the spirit which still worketh in the 
children of disobedience, (Eph. xxii.) 

“In girding on the armour of God, ac- 
cording to the words of the apostle, gird u 
equally the souls confided to your care, wit 
the strength, faith, and hope in the mercy 
of the Lord.” 

Letters from Russia say this fanatical ad- 
dress has produced already a deep impression 
on the public mind. One of the results has 
been to add—the Government giving its full 
consent—eleven priests to each cohort of 
militia (1080 men.) These priests will 
carry at the head of every company, and by 
way of a standard, the double cross of the 
Eastern Church. 


EMIGRATING IN COLONIES. 


CoRRESPONDENT in the Northwest sends 
us the following : 

“‘ Messrs. Editors—Having read an article 
in a late number of your excellent paper on 
the subject of church colonizin a. de- 
lighted with your suggestion relative to the 
ateiiinns of bringing out latent talent in 
the old churches by sending out colonies. 
Eternity alone will unfold the advantages 
arising from planting even one Presbyterian 
colony in our Western prairies. Permit 
me to suggest to you the propriety of laying 
this important subject before your readers, 
and recommending them to settle on govern- 
ment lands in such bodies as to have good 
society and church ordinances from the out- 
set. Let acolony, strong enough to support 
a pastor and build a church, and support 
good schools, emigrate in a body. A good 
opening is now presented in Central Iowa. 
Near Fort Desmoines, the present capital of 
Iowa, government lands may be entered in 
large bodies, and if a colony would send an 
agent soon, he could obtain land within ten 
or twelve miles of the capital. Different 
locations in Northern and Western Iowa 
might be named. Kansas also affords a 

field for colonization. 

I have been wishing for some time to 
emigrate to a new settlement where land is 
cheap; but mingling with such society as 
is generally found in new countries has 
hitherto prevented me. “ is 
just the thing. How delightful the idea of 
a Christian colony settlin ther in the 
wilderness, and causing the forest to echo 


with the praises of Jehovah 


The suggestion of our correspondent is 
well worthy to be considered and acted upon, 
by those who may be contemplating emigra- 
tion to new settlements. It is greatly to be 
regretted that most church members, in 
looking out for a new home, have so little 
reference to the good they might accomplish 
by carrying with them the institutions of 
the gospel. This could be. effected, pro- 
bably, with little difficulty, if proper efforts 
were made to unite all who might be dis- 


posed to ‘emigrate\to aigiven distrigf in 
colémy. When they goeeparately 
tlements, which is 


of the 
sirable cast, and su 


© privation Of most. 


Whatever they may gain as to worldly pros- 


jtually a sad loca, Were 
KA unite and ‘locate together, they 
form a society for themselves, and would be 


lar services of a minister. In this way, 
whilst promoting their own comfogg 
welfare, they would be accomplishing a most 
valuable missionary work by establishing s 
church in the wilderness. This was the 
plan adopted in many cases by our Presby- 
terian ancestors who settled the older States, 
and with the happiest results. 

The contrary course which has been s0 
generally pursued of late years, has, in many 
instances, been attended with unhappy con- 
sequences. Presbyterians who had been 
valued church members at their old homes, 
finding no church, or none of their own 
choice in the region of their new abode, have 
lived for years without any church connec- 
tion, their religious influence amounting to 
little or nothing, and their families growing 
up without the restraints and culture neces- 
sary to their highest welfare here and here- 
after. 


We earnestly commend to such as it may 
concern, the importance of taking the re- 
ligious item into account when selecting a 
new home; and to avail themselves of the 
opportunity afforded them by Providence for. 
planting the gospel wherever their lot-may 
be cast. 


Want or Parmary ScHoois.—We have 
received a pamphlet on the Want of Primary 
Schools in Philadelphia, which presents some 
startling facts. According to the present 
regulations, no child under six years of age 
is admitted into the public schools. The 
consequence is, that multitudes of the chil- 
dren of the poor are thrown into the streets 
to receive an education in vice, at the period 
when impressions made are the most lasting. 
«The child is father of the man ;” and in 
many cases the character receives its stamp 
for all time, and for eternity too, within the 
first five or six years of life. It is said that 
there are at present in Philadelphia proba- 
bly 80,000 under the age required for ad- 
mission into the public schools—a consider- 
able portion of whom have attained sufficient 
years to render them fit subjects for school 
instruction. The public welfare, as well as 
humanity and religion, require that some 
provision should be made for taking charge 
of them, and fitting them for virtuous and 
useful lives, instead of allowing them to grow 
up for the almshouse and the prison. 


REVISION OF THE LituRGy.—The Eng- 
lish revisionists are still earnestly engaged 
in pursuing their measures for a healthful 
revision of the Liturgy of the Established 
Church, by purging from it some of its Po- 
pish features. Their proposed amendments 
are good as far as they go, but they do not 
go far enough to make clean work. When 
the reform shall have assumed a more tangi- 
ble shape, we will endeavour to present its 
principal features to our readers. 


Cuina.—As we have not for some time 
received any direct accounts from China in 
reference to the progress of the insurgents, 
we are pleased to state that a writer in a re- 
cent number of the Friend of India gives 
some extracts from the last manifesto of the 
insurgents, which tend to show that the re- 
ligious aspect of the movement is more 
favourable than former accounts repreéénted. 

At one blow,” he says, “‘ Tae-ping-wang 
abolishes the idolatrous and other super- 
stitious rites observed at births and mar- 
riages; directs young people to attend dail 
services at church; commands the Sabbat 
to be kept, requiring the presence alike of 
old and young on that holy day; orders an 
appointed officer to conduct the religious 
service, and preach a sermon; and authori- 
tatively appoints, as by imperial command, 
that the word of God, the ‘holy books of 
the Old and New Testaments’ (the identical 
Protestant version of the Bible, commonly 
known and styled Gutzlaff’s version, and 
towards printing which, in former times, 
the British and Foreign Bible Society con- 
tributed pecuniary aid.) be made the text- 
book for instructing the Chinese youth in 
the whole empire.” 


Erclesiastical Rerord. 


The Rev. William F. Junkin has accepted a 
pastoral call to the church of Falling Spring, 
Rockbridge county, Virginia. ) 

Mr. H. W. Guthrie has been licensed to 
preach the gospel by the Presbytery of Alle- 
gheny city. 

_ The pastoral relation between the Rev. Mr. 
Shand and the church of Sharpsburgh has 
been dissolved. 

The post office address of the Rev. J. W. 
McKennan, is changed from Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, to West Liberty, Virginia. Corres- 
pondents will please address accordingly. 

The Rev. Robert Bell, Kewana, Indiana, has 
taken charge of the Presbyterial Academy in 
Euchee Valley, Florida. His post office is Knox 
Hill, Florida. 

The post office address of the Rev, Charles 
Wood has been changed from Fairmount to 
Flemington, Hunterdon county, New Jersey. 

The Rev. T. B. Wilson has requested a dis- 
solution of his pastoral relation with the Sixth 
Presbyterian church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 

The post office address of the Rev. D. S. An- 
derson is Bryan, Williams county, Ohio. 

The Rev. Jerome Twichell was installed pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church in Houston, 
Texas, on Sabbath, 8th inst. The Rey. Alex- 
ander Fairbairn gave the charge to the congre- 
gation; the Rev. Mr. Connolly preached the 
sermon, and the Rev. Wm. C. Sommerville gave 
the charge to the pastor. 

On the 18th inst. the Presbytery of Wash- 
ington, at Wheeling, Virginia, ordained John 
S. Marquis and Samuel H. Jeffrey as evange- 
lists, and licensed Samuel R. Wilson to preach 


the gospel. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SABBATH REFORM. 


It is a matter of devout thanksgiving to 
God, that the civil powers in various parts 
of our country are adopting very summary 
measures to abate the alarming desecration 
of the Sabbath, which has prevailed so long 
and to such a fearful extent. The thanks 
of the community at large, and especially of 
tbe Christian portion of it, are due to those 
who have boldly carried forward this reform. 
evil will, we trust, 
be dried up in a egree by closing on 
the Sabbath all places where “tatenionting 
liquors are sold. . The example of our lar 
cities will induce many other cities and vil- 
* the civil thas 

ut, if the civil powers are thus exerting 
their influence in favour of the Sabbath, is 
not the Church loudly called upon to arise 
and do her share of the good work? Shall 
she be an idle spectator, in a season go deeply 
interesting, and of a work so closely con- 
nected with her best interests? Shall we 
continue to witness the sad and painful 
spectacle of church members violating the 
holy day, while men out of the Church are 
doing so much to prevent its desecration? 

My lot is cast a few miles distant from 
a large city, with which we are connected 
by means of a railroad. This is a great con- 


venience, but alas! it is also a great evil. 
Several trains of cars run regularly upon 


of their accustomed. religious privileges, | 


able at once to secure schools and the regu- | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


nised and 
of religion. 


the Sabbath, dnd these are 
sustained by some profi 


~Many families. reside in the country ® por- 
‘tion of the year; some 


these attend 
theig place of 
rary a while others, i eir 
ire to heat their’ favouri do 
not hesitate to travel back and forth in the 
cars on the Lord’s day. Now, if it be a 
iolation of the Sabbsth, ble against 
railroad‘company ‘te rua the cars on the 
Sabbath, am I not “a partaker in other 
men’s sins,” (1 Tim. v. 22) if I sustain their 
action by my nce and patronage? 

But the evil is not confined to the class 
specified. Some. of the members of the 
country churches, encouraged by the exam- 
ple of the others, will occasionally absent 
themselves from their places in their own 
churches, and by means of the cars visit the 
city to enjoy the pleasure of hearing some 
celebrated preacher. Let any one remon- 
strate with them, and he will discover that, 
in proportion to the frequency with which 
they have trans , will be the strength 
of their efforts to satisfy their own minds 
that it is either no sin at all, or at most of 
little moment. The natural consequence of 
a continuation of such a course must be to 
diminish, if not utterly destroy their rever- 
ence for the Sabbath. 

Is not the subject worthy the attention 
of Presbyteries whose churches are sufferin 
in this way? or rather does it not deman 
their prompt action? B. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 
COSTLY CHURCHES AGAIN. 


Messrs Editors—A writer in the Presby- 
terian of the 14th inst. signing himself N. 
L., is greatly distressed at the rapid strides 
our village churches are making towards 
the sumptuousness and extravagance of our 
city congregations, in the building of church 
edifices. 4 reading his article, I could not 
but wonder what he would have thought of 
the expense and splendour of the tabernacle. 
And, certainly, if he had been co-tempora- 
neous with Solomon, he would have cen- 
sured him severely for building such an ex- 
travagant and sumptuous edifice as the first 
temple. Why spend so much, he would 
have said, upon a house merely to worship 
God in? The Lord can as well manifest 
himself to his people in a cabin as in a pal- 
ace. All this might have been lodged in 
our coffers, or saved for other more import- 
ant purposes. 

lusion is made in the article referred 
to, to three specified cases. Of two of 
these we know nothing, and therefore have 
nothing to say, except that we ought to be 
acquainted with the circumstances of the 
place, population, &c., before sentence of 
condemnation is pronounced against them. 

The facts connected with the second case 
are familiar to the writer. And as N. L. 
has volunteered to enlighten the Church in 
matters of which he is evidently ignorant, 
it has occurred to me that it may be a mat- 
ter of justice to that congregation, to give 
the facts as they are, lest his partial state- 
ment of the case may do them injury, as 
well as the cause of Christ. 

Let it be remembered that the church 
alluded to is planted in the midst of a 
population of three thousand, gathered to- 
gether in about four years. Many, if not 
the majority of them, are persons in the 
employment of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company; most of these are not able, and 
if able, not much disposed to help in the 
erection of a house of worship. Yet, as 
we believe, they are embraced in the com- 
mission, “Go ye into all the world,” &c. 
The Church then is bound to supply them 
with the means of grace. And woe to that 
man, who dare array himself in opposition 
to the Church in the accomplishment of her 
appropriate work. 

ut, says N. L., where is the necessity 
for such extravagance? So long, however, 
as a people dwell in their ceiled houses, it is 
not out of place to build a house for the 
Lord in keeping with their own dwellings. 
And there is no extravagance, certainly, in 
building in size to accommodate those who 
are willing to attend upon the ministrations 
of God’s word, together with room for a 
reasonable increase, according to the popu- 
lation of the place. Now, this is all the 
congregation alluded to, proposed to do; 
and in order to this they went to work in 
good earnest. Owing to the difficulty in 
getting houses to rent, the extravagant 
prices asked for dwellings, and because a 
portion of their pastor’s salary might be 
permantly saved to him, and his comfort in- 
creased, they determined to build a parson- 
age at the same time. 

This every person of correst views, must 
confess was a noble undertaking in this in- 
fant church; and it is just what Presby- 
terian churches ought to do every where; 
but which there is but little hope of accom- 

lishing, so long as we have such persons as 

. L. to put arguments for their parsi- 
mony into the mouths of those who are 
already far too illiberal, and draw still tighter 
their already tightened ae 

To accomplish the proposed object be- 
tween six and seven thousand dollars were 
raised, given principally by sixteen or eigh- 
teen persons, belonging to and in the bounds 
of the congregation. ‘ And why,” asks N.. 
L. “will not this suffice? Mark the rea- 
son.” And then he quotes the language of 
some one in a communication to the editors 
of the Presbyterian, ‘“‘ We will need consid- 
erably more to place us on a level with our 
brethren of other denominations.” Now, 
why did it not occur to N. L. in his charity, 
cakes there was some intention to pervert, 
that the allusion to other denominations 
was intended as a stimulus to Presbyterians? 
If Methodists and Lutherans abroad felt in- 
terest enough in their branch of Zion to 
help their brethren there to build churches 
for the accommodation of the rapidly in- 
creasing population of the place, ought not 
Presbyterians who are no less able, and who 
should love their Church just as ardently, 
if they be honest, be willing to help their 
brethren to do the same? 

But then says N. L. “Why is not the 
$6000 sufficient?” For the information of 

our correspondent, and especially for the 
information of such as would be disposed 
to assist that people, I shall endeavour to 
answer the question. And in the first place 
the congregation had to expend from $2400 
to $2800 before a stone or brick could be 
laid. This was for the ground, which -con- 
sists of two lots each 50 feet by 120, toge- 
ther with the necessary excavation, wall 
and well. Then they have left $3200 or 
$3600, to build a church 75 feet by 45, 
which will not be any too large, and a par- 
sonage. This, when building material is 
very scarce and very high, and the wages of 
labouring hands ranging from $1.25 
$2.25 per day, it must be admitted by all 
judicious persons, is far too little. Now, 
these facts were either known to N. L. or 
they were not. If they were not, he was 
guilty of trying to enlighten his brethren 
about matters of which he was ignorant ; if 
they were, he should not have made a wrong 
impression of the conduct of his brethren. 
ave not the handful of church members 
who reside in the midst of this community 
done well in giving between $6000 and 
$7000 towards a house of worship, and in 
obligating themselves for the whole support 
of a pastor? And is it too much for them, 
or, in the lan of N. L. have they no 
“right to appeal” to their wealthy, pros- 
us brethren abroad, “for aid in such a 
case?” And must N. L. and kindred spi- 
rits be itted to hold on to all they have 
got, and struggle for more, and no one dare 
ask them, or even others, to give as the 
Lord has eee them without incurring 
their censure? And where does such 3 
spirit look, but to the adoption of the self- 
ish, narrow-minded, anti-script motto, 


‘‘ Let others take care of themselves and we 
will do the same?” 

Now, so far as the second case alluded to 
is concerned, the communication of N. L. 


does seem to be “ impertinent,” and is most 


| 


certaitily calonlated to fend @broad false 
impression, @nd will strengthen the illib- 
eral and chaglish in theig reselations not to 
give. How many close-figted, parsimo- 
nious.ruling elder and member, in readin 

his communication, will say to himself 
«Phere nowy.these are just my sentiments; 
I could not have ex 
self.” And if he “Been before almost 
persuaded to give, although it had been 
gtudgingly, he will now grasp the pelf still 
more firmly than ever. And whose will 
the sin be? In the name of Zion’s most 


at 
them better my- ips — there, drew u 


and wi 


ed ' over, opened, 
up hands now now in 
noe of servant, wet room 
to foom, walked into libresy, 


fouad theré.papers and letter’ which the 
y 


read all that 


+ 
46 be hoped 


throw blame on the Prussian government, 
opposition of which to such trul 

no one can doubt. It is 
that they will be able at last to 
t an end to this deplorable state of things, 
ae all the craft and sinful re- 


read took some books here, some- the powers of darkness. 
m a és verbal * * 
of visit, and went arjing 


some devotional books, and a 


of little hymna books printéd in Turin. 
On the 20th they completed their work 
in Mr. Gay’s house, and notwithstandin 


pressing wants, is there any danger of peo- | his opposition, two immense cartfulls 


ple giving toomuch? Is not the Church 


| already far below her duty in the standard 


of benevolence which she has setup? Is 
there any reason why such as N. L. should 
stand in the way and beckon ber backwards? 
For the sake of Presbyterianism, and espe- 
cially for the sake of the Master’s cause, I 
hope such communications may be few and 
far between. C. B. A. 


OUTRAGES UPON PROTESTANTS. 


[FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. | 
War and peace— Expenses of living—Per- 
secution at Nice— War upon — 

Searching the houses of the Rev. Leon 

Pilatte and others—Popish persecutions 

in Prussia—Kidnapping Protestant chil- 

dren— Several instances stated. 
Paris, March 28, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—The universal subject 
of conversation, of course, is the question of 
peace and war. It would be presumptous 
to give a decided opinion, when the reasons 
a and con for a pacific solution of the 

ienna Conference seem to balance each 
other so equally. I continue, as I have 
done from the accession of Alexander to the 
throne of Russia, to hope that the negotiay 
tions will have a happy issue. If the Rus- 
sians consent to the limitation of their naval 
power in the Black Sea, grresg which no 
peace can be thought of,) the Sebastopol 
question becomes one of national dignity, 
more than of European interest; and in 
that case the first consideration, however 
weighty in itself, should give way to the 
paramount importance of the second. I 
am confirmed in my opinion by the less 
warlike spirit of the most influential peri- 
odicals. Several of them, probably by com- 
mand of government, have published able 
articles, the object of which was to show that 
the diminution of the naval power of Russia 
in the Black Sea would secure the real ob- 
ject of the war, without the destruction of Se- 
bastopol. Such articles are intended to sound 
the mind of the nation. At the same time 
more than one English paper, the Times 
included, take a more warlike tone, whilst 
our papers take the opposite course. A 
long-continued war would prove a calamity 
to all classes of society, and to the poorer 
utter ruin. Provisions of all kinds have 
risen to such a price that our housekeepers 
reckon their expenses of 1854 to by 
one-third those of the preceding years; and 
the difference is expected to be still greater 
this year, if we are to judge from its begin- 
ning. In some of France potatoes 
cost four times what they used to, and wine, 
as well as some other articles, have increased 
in a still higher proportion. How can the 
working classes live 

The Piedmontese law for the suppression 
of convents, &c. is still under deliberation 
in the Senate. If it passes there, which is 
not certain, it will probably not be before 
it has received some modifications, more or 
less important, not, however, sufficient to 
destroy its force. The liberal spirit of that 
government, and its firmness, are well worth 
being observed. I am sorry to say, how- 
ever, that the spirit of the higher authori- 
ties should not be confounded with the 
spirit of the population in general; law and 
public opinion will require a good deal of 
time for a complete agreement. The 
struggle may be long, and meanwhile 
many an act of injustice and oppres- 
sion may have been committed. I have 
already shown instances of this in Protest- 
ant burials at Nice being brutally interrupt- 
ed by the mob, a few months ago, when the 
police failed to do their duty. I have now 
to quote facts of greater weight, as they 
ay from the regular judicial authority. 

he following is an abridged translation 
from a periodical published at Nice, which 
reached me as late as yesterday. 

Some weeks ago, a colporteur of various 
books, who also sold Bibles, and had all the 
needed legal authorization, was arrested in 
St. Remo, and, on the suspicion of pro 
ganda, thrown into prison in company with 
robbers and murderers. A judicial investi- 

tion is about to be commenced, and it is 
in a of this that the perquisitions 
we are about to relate were made at the re- 
quest of the local authorities of St. Remo. 
As in this very Roman Catholic country it 
is forbidden by law to print the Bible, it 
is from foreign countries, from France, 
Switzerland, or England, that the Wal- 
denses, and all those who wish to resort to 
the source of Christianity, must procure the 
Scriptures. No wonder then that the Wal- 
densian pastors have a considerable supply,- 
and that even the booksellers of Nice tA = 
to them to get Bibles when they are asked 
for. It was from one of the Waldensian 
pastors, Mr. Gay, that the colporteur of St. 
Remo had procured his books, which he 
could not get any where else, and this con- 
stitutes Mr. Gay’s crime. 

But let it be borne in mind that Mr. 
Gay’s books had passed through all the 
minute formalities of the custom-house, and 
he has carefully preserved the receipts and 
permits which were delivered to him on 
their arrival. The depot of books held by 
Mr. Gay was, besides, no secret; it was re- 
gularly announced in the newspapers, ad- 
vertised in the hotels, and perfectly public. 
Mr. Gay’s only crime was, therefore, having 
sold Bibles to a man who had sold them 
again to others. 

Now, hear with what consequences to him 
this legal and authorized act was attended. 

On the 19th of this month, at ten o’clock 
in the morning, a judicial esconude knocked 
at his door; judge, recorders, carabiniers, 
all were there. His house is entered, all 
the rooms of his apartment visited, and 
every thing, including desks, cupboards, 
boxes, draws, portfolios, all are opened. 
His correspondence is seized, the most con- 
fidential papers read and examined; in his 
library are found a considerable number of 
Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, German, Italian, 
and Spanish Bibles, and various religious 
books printed in Turin. They are declared 
duly sequestrated, and packed up to be car- 
ried away. The business was not a short 
one; it lasted from ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing till six in the evening; and when — 
came on the officers of justice had before 
them twenty-six or twenty-eight shut and 
sealed cases, which they were to have taken 
away. Upon reflection, they asked Mr. 
Gay to provide them rooms where they might 
leave what they had seized during the en- 
suing night. Mr. Gay eunek that ae 
could not, that the cases encumbered his 
house, and that they were to be taken away. 
“Well,” they said, “if you will not give 
us rooms, we will take them;” and so they 
did. They took the drawing-room and the 
library, where they shut up the whole, after 
which they withdrew till the next day. 

While Mr. Gay’s house was invaded, a 
second esconade, composed in the same 
manner, equally invaded the house of the 
other Vaudois minister, Mr. Leon Pilatte. 
He was not at home. They asked for his 
wife. The servant replied she was ill and 
in bed. They insisted, however, upon see- 
ing her, and without more ceremony, judge 
and carbiniers following the servant, forced 
into Mrs. Pilatte’s bed-room, and made 
known to her the object of their visit, viz: to 
seize a depot of Bibles. She answered that 
no such depot existed, and they were invited 
to wait in the drawing-room for Mr. Pilatte, 
who had been sent for. The gentlemen 
having consented, they were left alone in 
thedrawing-room. Buta few minutes after 
they were heard searching in the desks and 


books were taken away. 

It seems the Waldenses of Nice have not 
alone been visited. The dwelling of an 
English family, Messrs. French and Wilson, 
was also searched, and a depot of books 
which did not exist, was sought for eve 
where, not excluding lady Frenuch’s w 
robe. One may easily conceive the indig- 
nation of our English visitors, who are ac- 
customed to consider their habitations as 
sacred, and their bed-rooms as real sanctu- 
aries. 

The same doings have taken place in 
Menton. The judge of Menton went to the 
house of one of the most respectable citi- 
zens of the town, Mr. Trenea, Captain of 
the National Guard, with the mandate for 
seizing all the sot disant Protestant books 
he could find there. They proceeded in 
Menton as they had done in Nice; and after 
eS uisitions, which lasted two hours and a 

alf, a basket full of Bibles and devotional 
books was carried away! 

But how can we wonder at seeing the 
Sardinian government unable to prevent 
such oppressive measures in its dominions, 
when we hear that persecution of the worat 
character is tised by the Romish priest- 
hood under the power, and notwithstandin 
the efforts of the Prussian anal 
Public attention has recent! n called, 
especially by the charitable interference of 
Christian friends in England, to the mis- 
erable condition of the small Protestant mi- 
nority in that part of Prussian Westphalia 
which surrounds Paderborn, aod most par- 
ticularly in the village of Furstemberg. From 
1802, when Westphalia came under Prus- 
sian supremacy, no open or authorized per- 
secution, of course, could be continued 
against the Protestants by the Papal ecclesi- 
astical powers in Paderborn, a most bigotted 
city, which boasts of an Episcopal , a 

riestly seminary, a Popish gymnate, and a 

esuit church. But a secret work of per- 
secution has never been given up, the spe- 
cial feature of which is the kidnapping of 
Protestant children. As this seems next to 
incredible, I will quote one or two exam- 
ples, published by the Evangelical Christen- 
dom as well authenticated facts. 

Let me say first, however, that it was not 
till 1853, when a regular Protestant minis- 
try was established in these unhappy church- 
es, by a missionary being sent, under the 
euthority of the ‘Bigh-c urch Council in 
Berlin, to search out these scattered Pro- 
testants, and arrange the celebration of pub- 
lic worship in one or more localities. Since 
that time a chapel has been built, with 
school-rooms, and dwelling-house for the 
tor-teacher (both functions being exercised 
by one individual). A sum of about two 
thousand dollars is still wanting to pay off 
the expense. The name of the present mis- 
sionary is Pastor Schwartz, who is said to 
be a very good man. I extract the follow- 
ing lines from a letter he wrote in Decem- 
ber last to an English friend:—“ We are 
stationed in the midst of the enemy. .... 
Nor is any thing shrunk from by which mem- 
bers can be gained, by fair means or foul, 
to the ‘alone saving Church.’ Even at the 
present day children are — from 
their parents! Those who attend Protest- 
ant schools are hooted and jeered at, and 
their parents have a similar ordeal of ‘ cruel 
mockings’ to gothrough. Artisans, labour- 
ers, an domestic servants are threatened 
with the loss of employment if they will not 
g over to Rome; and are, on the other 

and, promised all manner of assistance and 
worldly advan if they will. Protestant 
clefgymen are often calumniated and insult- 

. Protestant burials interrupted and dis- 
turbed. The firebrand of discord is thrown 
into mixed marriages, by inducing the Pa- 
pist pastors to persecute with a view to 

roselyting. Nay, even the dying beds of 
rotestant parents have been found, by the 
visiting pastor, deserted by the Romanized 
children, in whom the carefully sown seed of 
religious animosity has choked every sense 
of parental claim or filial duty.” 
will mention one or two cases of child- 
robbery by Popish priests, or their abettors, 
which show the continuance of the practice 
in 1854. They are reported by the Evan- 
gelical Christendom, as certified by two 
clergymen and a ruling elder, acting as com- 
missioners, appointed by an ecclesiastical 
assembly in May 1854. 7 

“Two sisters, Caroline and Ernestine, 
ten and twelve years of age, whose par- 
ents were both Protestants, were entered by 
their father (a widower) as inmates of the 
Protestant Hoxter Seminary. But the poor 
father arrived alone, with the announce- 
ment that both girls had disappeared the 
evening before that designed for their jour- 
ney. Leal that they were in the Ro- 
mish priest’s house, he hastened thither; 
but the priest peremptorily refused to give 
them up, in proof of which the unhappy 
man showed us a letter, in which the priest 
warned him against summoning him into 
court! At the end of six weeks, they were 
at last given up to their father, who brought 
them to the Seminary, in a complete state of 
2 and neglect, on the 17th December 
1850. In the autumn of 1851, their bro- 
ther, who is a Roman convert, eame to so- 
licit permission for their spending three of 
the Michaelmas holidays at home, as he had 
not seen his sisters for years, and was now 
on a visit at his father’s. The request, made 
with apparent simplicity, was the more 
readily granted, as he stated that Theis Ar- 
nel (a Protestant) would bring them back. 
But instead of the children, a letter arrived 
from the father, stating, that having gone 
out as usual to labour on Michaelmas day, 
he found to his terror, on his return in the 
evening, that both girls had been carried off 
by their brother! and he implored our Com- 
mittee to adopt, in his name, the most strin- 

nt measures for their recovery. Pastor 
§. , in B——, took up the matter; the 
youngest was found and restored to us; the 
elder, a gentle girl, of whom we had good 
hopes, was removed by the police from the 
house of a Romish priest, and delivered to 
her father. But when he, next morning, 
wished to bring her to Hoxter, she had been 
again kidnapped! Once again recovered, 
through magisterial interference, she was 
again got hold of by the Papists, and the 
father, wearied out and smarting under the 
severe loss of time all these searches occa- 
sioned him, gave up the contest; and on at- 
taining her fourteenth year, the poor child 
was carried in triumph before a magistrate 
read her recantation of Protestantism, an 
was forthwith restored, with much écla¢ and 
musical parade, to the bosom of the ‘only 
true Church !’ 

‘* Margaret, the orphan child of Protest- 
ant parents, but whose step-father is a Ro- 
man Catholic, was, after a long struggle, 
given up to Protestant education by a Soci, 
sion of the Court of Appeals, and brought 
by her guardians to our Seminary, on the 
30th September, 1852. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 24th of November, a stranger- 
woman was observed hanging about the 
garden gate, and soon after the child was 
missed! Qur colporteur was immediately 
sent in quest, and soon discovered the fe- 
male before alluded to, with the little girl’s 


clothes in her ion; but the child was 
already ‘placed eloewhers. Her’ guardian 


that she was in the Ro- 


man olic sehool of the place, applied for 
& magistrate’s order for her delivery; but 
when he returned with it, the child had 
been already conveyed out of the village, 
and bag never since been found |” 


RESOLUTIONS. 
bytery of at its 


“ The Committee appointed to prepare a 
resolution tl the sentiments of 
this body with respect to. 4he Rev. Mr. 
Frazer's taking leave of it, presented the 
following paper which was adopted : 

Whereas, The Rev. Thomas Fraser, Jr., 
has felt it his duty to labour in a distant 
a of the vineyard, and has ested a 
etter of dismission from this ytery to 
that of Arkansas; therefore, *9 | 

1. That his request 
end. thet the Stared: be 
furnish him with a letter of dismission and 
recommendation. 

Resolved, 2. That in parting with our 
dear and valued brother Frazer, we avail 
ourselves of this opportunity to bear testi- 
mony to his self-sacrificing seal, his noble- 
ness of character, and thorough devoted- 
ness to his Master’s work. = 
' He ‘was honoured of God in laying the 
foundation of Presbyterianism in Wisconsin, 
as one of the first pioneers in missionary 
labour, in which he engaged with the ardour 
of a soul singly intent on his great work. 

By his abundant labours, by fatigue and 
gue exposures in uting his work, 
e induced debility, which severely affected 
m 


him. 

We part with him in the tenderness of 
sincere affection, and pray God that he ma 
long be permitted to labour in the vineya 
and then be welcomed home as a faithful 
servant, with many stars in the crown of his 
Resolved, 3. That the Stated Clerk be 
directed to furnish a copy of these resolu- 
tions to the editors of the Presbyterian and 
the terian Banner, with the request 
that they publish them in their respective 
papers.” | 

For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERIAL MEETINGS. 


PRESBYTERY OF West JERsgY.—The 
Presbytery of West Jersey, at its late 
session in Salem, New Jersey, elected the 
Rev. Samuel Beach Jones, D. D., and 
George H. Van Gelder, Commissioners to 
the Geieral Assembly; received the Rev. 
Daniel Stewart from the Presbytery of New 
Albany; dismissed the Rev. Henry R. Wil- 
son, D. D., to the Presbytery of ‘Allegheny 
City, and the. Rev. Charles H. Ewing to 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia; licensed 
Mr. James M. Edmonds to preach the gos- 
pel. In view of the many vacancies, es- 
pecially among the feeble churches, and in 
view of the wants of the missionary field, 
resolved to recommend the ministers to per- 
form more missionary work than usual, and 
to make inquiry respecting this at the next 
stated meeting. | B. 

PRESBYTERY OF WASHINGTON. — The 
Rev. E. OC. Wines, D.D. and the Rev. James 
P. Fulton were elected commissioners to the 
General Assembly by the Presbytery of 
Washington, at its late meeting in Wheel- 
ing, Virginia. The Rev. Edgar Woods and 
John R. Duncan are their alternates. George 
Baird of Washington, and William Cun- 
ningham, ruling elders, are the lay commis- 
sioners. 

PRESBYTERY OF New Yorx.—At the 
late meeting of this the following 
persons were appointed Commissioners to 
the General Assembly :—Ministers—Prin- 
cipalse—John M. Krebs, D. D., Jared Dew- 
ing, Nathaniel Hewitt, D. D. Alternates 
— William W. Phillips, D. D., Charles 
K. Imbrie, J. Edson Rockwell. Ruling El- 
ders— Princ? -Walter Lowrie, Thomp- 
son Price, Silas Holmes. Alternates—Ro- 
bert G. Rankin, John Conger, Charles Clark. 

Presbytery recorded with sorrow, the 
deaths of the Rev. Dr. Spencer and the 
Rev. John Little. 

The churches were called upon to ascer- 
tain, whether they have complied with the 
order of Presbytery to take up collections 
for liquidating the debt of the Church Ex- 
tension Committee, whereupon it was 

Resolved, That those churches which 
have been delinquent in this respect, be 
required to take up collections for the 
Church Extension Fund as soon as prac- 


ticable. The Treasurer re that 18 
had been raised by special assessment upon 
the churches. 


The Rev. Dr. Krebs offered the following, 
which was adopted: 

Whereas, It is understood that the Gen- 
eral Association of Connecticut, under the 
suggestion of the Consociation of Fairfield 
West, has adopted a resolution to complain 
to the General Assembly against this 
bytery, for receiving the Rev. Dr. Hewit on 
a recommendation from the Consociation of 
Fairfield West, therefore, 

Ordered, That the Stated Clerk furnish 
our Commissioners to the Assembly with 
the records and other documents pertaining 
to this case. 

Statements having been made by the Rev. 
Dr. Phillips and others, ting the moral 


near the Navy Yard, and a request having 


interested in a mission school now existing 
there, that the Presbytery should take the 
said field under their care, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on Mis- 
sions be requested to procure a suitable per- 
missi — there for six 
months, and to recommend the ap _— i 
by the Board of Missions of $250 that 
time, toward his support. 

The Rev. J. Henry was received from 
the Classis of New York. Messrs. Moore, 
Little, and Hubbard were received under 
care of Presbytery as candidates for the 

pel ministry. Horace G. eet 
Blins M. Crane, Everard Kempshall, an 
Daniel D. Sahler were li to preach 


the 1. 
The a shows an encouraging in- 
crease in the churches. In most of them 
there have been additions from the world; 
and in one, the Central Church of Brooklyn, 
@ precious and powerful revival is still in 
progress, while in others are many pleasant 
indications for The report also no- 
tices the marked change for the better, which 
-has been experienced in the large cities 
within the bounds of Presbytery, in the 
quiet which now marks the Sab day, 
since the stringent measures of the authori- 
ties have prevented the general sale of spi- 
rituous liquors on that day. On this latter 
point the following was ado ted: 
Resolved, That in view of the successfal 
efforts of the Mayors of New York and 
Brooklyn to prevent the sale of spirituous 
liquors upon the Sabbath, Presbytery pre- 
sent a memorial, to be prepared and signed 
by the Moderator and Stated Clerk, expres- 
sive of their thankfulness to God for the 
success which has attended the efforts made 
by them for the suppression of vice and the 
better sanctification of the Sabbath. 
Mr. Isadon .Leewenthall, a licentiate of 
this body, being under appointment from the 
Board of Foreign Missions, to go to India, 
arrangements were made for his ordination 
on the first Monday evening in June, at the 
First Church of New York ¢ity ;, the Mode- 
rator to preside, Rev. Mr. Imbrie to preach 
the sermon, and Dr. Thompson to give the 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, pastor of Emanvel 
Church (coloured), having made a statement 
of the treatment to which he was constan 


By the facts just mentioned, to which 
more might easily be added, I do not intend 
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; Nor arrival, and to show them to their places | 
f lodging. They will be found at the 
3 for several days before and after Thursday, 
May 17th, . 


